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The Handel Commemoration Festival. 
At the Crystal Palace, London, June 20, 22 & 24. 


PROGRAMME OF THE GENERAL MaNnaGeEr. 
(Concluded. ) 


The collection of the large mass of executants 
required in 1857 was a task of much anxiety, 
and would have been far more difficult but for 
the complete organization of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. Every care was then exercised 
in their selection; but it need scarcely be pointed 
out that the experience gained on that occasion 
will now be of important service. The many 
thousands of applications which the Festival Com- 
mittee have received since that time, from ama- 
teurs and others desirous of taking part in the 
Commemoration, has given them the opportunity 
ot exercising the most scrupulous vigilance. This 
is already 3 aha from the greatly improved 
character of the metropolitan amateur division of 
the Chorus, which numbers 1,600 efficient ama- 
teurs, and has long been in course of regular re- 
hearsal at Exeter Hall. Those who were pres- 
ent at the rehearsal of “ Belshazzar,” and the 
subsequent rehearsals of “Solomon” and the 
“Dettingen Te Deum,” during the present 
season, must have been struck with the improve- 
ment manifested. Advantage has also been taken 
of many valuable suggestions for the selection of 
country performers, and thus a body of musicians 
will be assembled whose united efficiency will be 
unquestionable. ; 

The music to be performed has occasioned 
much consideration and discussion. Those en- 
gaged in the preparations for the Cemmemora- 
tion would have gladly put forward such of the 
Oratorios or other works of the Great Master as 
would, in the present day, possess some novelty ; 
but daily experience shows that the public are 
unwilling to relinquish works with the detailed 
merits of which they are familiar, from repeated 
hearing, in favor of others less tried, and there- 
‘fore comparatively less appreciated. As the ar- 
rangements for a Festival on so gigantic a scale 
cannot under the most ieansamel arrangements, 
and with a very large proportion of amateur aid, 
be undertaken but at enormous cost, it is mani- 
test that pecuniary considerations cannot be left 
wholly out of sight. The object must be not so 
much to perform new works, as to impart a fresh 
interest to the old ones, by executing them on the 
grandest scate and in the most perfect manmer. 

No English Musical Festival can be consid- 
ered complete without a performance of “ Mes- 
siah.” It is peculiarly tuk Oratorio of the 
English people. This work has therefore been 
selected for the opening day. “Israel in Egypt” 
created such a sensation at the last Festival, and 
the attendance at its performance was so great, 
that, apart from the acknowledged grandeur 
which has placed it at the culminating point of 
Choral excellence, no question can arise as to its 
repetition in 1859. Bearing in mind the amount 
of exertion required throughout all the details of 
so vast a celebration, and the heavy demands 
made upon the time and attention of the mem- 
bers of the Orchestra,—the occupations of most 
of whom, whether Metropolitan or Provincial, do 
not permit of lengthened absence,—it is consid- 
ered impossible to attempt more than Three Per- 
formances. Under these circumstances, the task 
of selection is narrowed to one day. In order to 
meet opinions expressed in favor of portions of 
some particular works of Handel, it has been de- 
cided that the second and third parts of the re- 
maining performance shall comprise a selection 
of the finest Choruses from his other Oratorios; 
the first part consisting of the “ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” a work, which from its frequent perform- 
ance at St. Paul’s, and the various Cathedral 





Festivals, is well known, and which possesses that 
broad, effective character which peculiarly fits it 
for a celebration like the present. The Orato- 
rios from which the selections will be made, in- 
clude “ Saul,” “Samson,” “ Belshazzar,” and 
“Judas Maccabeus;” and as it is probable that 
they will be interspersed with Solos by Vocalists 
of eminence who do not take part in the Orato- 
rios of the other days, this performance will pos- 
sess an interest of its own. ; 

In order, however, that the Commemoration 

eek may afford an opportunity for more com- 

etely illustrating Handel’s varied genius, it has 

een arranged that the Wind Bands employed in 
the Festival shall, after each day’s performance, 
execute in the Grounds, during the display of the 
Fountains, Marches, Minuets, and other compo- 
sitions by Handel, including the Water Music, 
the Firework Music, and other celebrated pieces ; 
and, also, that during the intermediate days, se- 
lections from his Italian Operas and Secular 
works shall be performed by the Band of the 
Company, conducted by Mr. Manns, with such 
additional aid as may be required. By this ar- 
rangement, together with the daily Organ Per- 
formance, ample opportunities will be afforded 
during the entire week for most interesting and 
diversified selections from Handel’s Music, which 
will thus be brought under public notice in a 
more varied form than could be obtained under 
other circumstances. | 

The dates of each performance will be as fol- 
lows :— 

Monday, June 20, “ Mrssran.” 

Wednesday, June 22, “Dettingen TE 

Devum:” Selections from “ Saut,” ‘“ Sam- 
SON,” “ BELSHAZZAR,” “JUDAS Macca- 
BEvs,” and other Works. 

Friday, June 24, “ IsRAEL IN Eeypr.” 

An object of much interest to musicians and 
the general public, in connection with a Com- 
memoration of Handel, will be the collection of a 
series of Portraits, Busts, Autograph Scores and 
Letters, and other Memorials of the Great Com- 
poser, towards the formation of which the Com- 
pany, have already received the most gratifying 
offers of assistance. 

When it is borne in mind what a varied field 
of interest may be opened up by these personal 
reminiscences of HANDEL—by paintings, minia- 
tures, and engravings of himself, or of vocalists 
and others associated with him; by drawings or 
examples of musical instruments of the period ; 
views and plans of buildings devoted to music in 
Handel’s time, when brought into comparison 
with those of the present day—it will be appa- 
rent that a collection of this character may be 
made highly interesting, not only as regards its 
association with the great musician, but as ex- 
emplifying the progress of the art. 

It will give the Directors great pleasure to re- 
ceive communications from persons who possess 
such objects, and who may be willing to contri- 
bute the loan of them for the Festival. 

The price of Tickets hasoccupied serious atten- 
tion. The desire on all sides is to place the Fes- 
tival within reach of that large class whose means 
preclude high payment. A due regard, however, 
for the pecuniary success of an undertaking in 
which so large an outlay will be necessarily in- 
curred, renders it impracticable to fix the rate of 
Tickets giving the right to special accommoda- 
tion lower than on the former occasion ; but other 
arrangements will be effected which will afford 
the opportunity of attending the Festival to those 
who do not desire the higher-priced Tickets. 

The alterations and additions to the Orchestra 
will bring the performers more into view, and 
will also enable a much larger number of visitors 
to see and hear than on the former occasion ; 





and thus, while affording to the holders of Re- 
served Tickets the full accommodation which 
gave so much satisfaction in 1857, additional 
space will be at the command ot the Directors, 
the appropriation of which will be announced at 
a subsequent period. 

From the block plan ya to this prospec- 
tus it will be seen that the division of the Tran- 
sept and Naves into two compartments—North, 
or Sydenham side—South, or Norwood side— 
with their respective separate entrances and ap- 
proaches, will be again resorted to. The indica- 
tion of each block of seats by letters, which great- 
ly facilitated the working arrangements of the 

tewards, and gave such general satisfaction to 
the Visitors, will be again adopted. It is inten- 
ded that the central blocks, marked A, B, C, D, 
G, H, K, and L, with the corresponding double- 
lettered blocks, shall be allotted as Stalls (each 
seat numbered), at One Guinea each, or in sets 
tor the three days, at Two Guineas and a Half. 
The blocks lettered E, F,I, J, M, N, will not 
have each seat numbered; but Tickets issued for 
these positions will entitle to admission to the 
blocks indicated on the Ticket, provided the hol- 
ders of them are in their places at least half an 
hour prior to the time of commencement of each 
day’s performance, after which time the places 
will not be retained. The Tickets for these 
blocks will be issued at Half a Guinea each, or in 
sets for the three performances at Twenty-five 
Shillings. 

The Tickets for the two Corner Galleries, op- 
posite each wing of the Orchestra, will be issued 
as Stalls, at Five Guineas for the set for the three 
days, in the front row, and at Two Guineas and 
a Half the set for the rows behind. 

Applications for Tickets may Now be made to 
the Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, at 
Sydenham, S. E.; or to the Secretary of the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society, at the Handel Festival 
Ticket Office, No. 2, Exeter Hall, W.C. Every 
application will be considered in the order of its 
receipt. Applicants should point out as near as 
possible the spot which may be desired, or if no 

articular place is indicated, the best possible se- 
ules will be made. No application ean be at- 
tended to unless accompanied by a remittance of 
the amount, and a voucher will be immediately 
returned acknowledging the receipt of the money, 
with full directions respecting the issue of Tickets. 
The delivery of Tickets in exchange for vouchers, 
will commence on Thursday, the 28th of April, at 
the Crystal Palace, and at Exeter Hall, with the 
issue of Sets of Tickets for the Guinea Stalls, 
and of Sets of Tickets for places within the 
Half-Guinea Blocks. The Tickets fer one or two 
days’ performances only, will not be issued until 
Monday, the 2nd of May, but applications for 
these will now be received and registered, and 
the receipt of the money acknowledged by vouch- 
er, it being guaranteed that after supplying the 
demands for Sets of Tickets for the three days, 
applicants for Tickets for one or two days only 
will have them allotted in the order of their ap- 
plications. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders sent to either 
of the above offices should be made payable to 
the order of GEorGe Grove, Esq., Secretary to 
the Crystal Palace Company. 

By order, 
Rosert K. Bowtey, 
General Manager. 
Crystal Palace, March 17, 1859. 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
A Tour among the Organs. 
(Conclusion of No. IT.) 
And now a few words about Ulm, and my visit to 
its splendid cathedral, and noble organ. Just before 
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leaving Ludwigsberg, Herr Walcker proposed that 
his eldest son should accompany me on this journey, 
and in accordance with the plan, we met at the Stutt- 
gard railway station on the following morning, and 
after a rather tedious ride of four hours we finally 
reached our destination. Ulm was formerly a free 
and imperial town, but is now included in the king- 
dom of Wurtemberg. It contains a population of 
about 20,000, and the prevailing religion is Protestant. 
The houses are, for the most part, old in look, and 
dismal in appearance ; the streets are narrow, crooked, 
and very dirty ; and the only places that seemed at all 
attractive to the inhabitants, were the cafés, where I 


observed numbers of people, both old and young, en- | 


joying the beer and tobacco, for which this town has 
long been famous. The cathedral (or Miinster, as 
the Germans call it) is a very fine specimen of Gothic 
architecture, and one of the largest and _loftiest 
churches in Germany. It is 485 feet long, 200 feet 
broad, and the nave or middle aisle is 150 feet high. 
The exterior, though in somewhat of a ruinous and 
dilapidated condition, is very grand and impressive, 
especially the great western tower, with its rich and 
elaborate carvings, its enormous buttresses, and the 
graceful stone tracery of the windows. According 
to the ancient plan, this tower was intended to be 500 
feet high, but after it was carried up some 340 feet, 
the work was finally abandoned from want of funds. 
The crane used for lifting the stones, is still to be 
seen on the summit, but we may consider it very 
doubtful if it is ever completed according to 
the original design of the architect. Within the 
church are many curious monuments and works of 
art, paintings by old German masters, and some ad- 
mirable specimens of carved work in the choir-stalls. 
The organ (Herr Walcker’s chef d’auvre) is placed 
in a gallery at the extreme end of the church, and oc- 
cupies the entire depth and width of the recess, in the 
tower ; but the case and front pipes are so disposed as 
not to intercept a view of the great western window, 
a very beautiful object as seen from the nave or choir. 


The Ulm organ, in regard to size, power, number 
of pipes and registers, is one of the largest in the 
world. It is 70 feet in height, 54 feet wide, and 48 
feet deep. There are four manuals, each of C C 
compass, and two sets of pedal keys. The key ac- 
tion is reversed, and placed about ten feet in front of 
the organ. The draw-stops are 110 in number, in- 
cluding couplers, but they are not conveniently placed 
for making quick combinations, or for rapid chang- 
ing. This may not be desirable in a church or ca- 
thedral organ, yet for a large instrument designed for 
a concert hall, and which may be used in performing 
symphonies or overtures, it is certainly important 
that the stops belonging to the different mannals 
should be so arranged as to enable the organist to sce 
at a glance the combinations he may be in search of ; 
and moreover the stop-knobs should lie convenient to 
his hand, so that he can make any change or combi- 
nations he may wish, without shifting his position 
from the organ seat. It is well known that the 
English and French organ builders, especially Willis 
of London, and Cavaillé of Paris, have introduced 
several new and useful mechanical facilities for 
drawing on and shutting off the stops, but they have 
not, as yet, been adopted in Germany ; there is, how- 
ever, a very effective and ingenious contrivance of 
this nature, invented by Herr Walcker, and first ap- 
plied to the Ulm organ, by which the organist is en- 
abled, either to draw on or shut off successively, all 
the registers, and without taking his hands from the 
key-board. The mechanism is simple and not liable 
to get out of order, and consists of a cylinder, placed 
just behind the pedal roller board, which is made to 
revolve by the action of a pedal, and at each partial 
revolution, the stops are drawn separately, beginning 
with the diapasons, and followed by the chorus-stops 
and reeds in reguiar succession, until the full power 
of the organ is attained ; then, by reversing the ac- 
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| tion of the pedal, the volume of tone can be as grad- 
ually reduced. There is also another novelty in the 
Ulm organ, deserving of especial notice. The ten 
largest pipes belonging to the 32 feet metal open dia- 
pason, are placed in groups of five each, on the two 
end towers of the organ front, and to the eye, they 
appear to be made of tin, or the ordinary pipe 
metal, but upon examining them from the interior of 
the organ, I found that the six largest, viz., from C. C. 
C.C. to F. F. F. F. were made of wood, and covered 
| with metal, that their outward appearance might co- 
| incide with the other pipes. Upon my expressing 


| some surprise at this wooden ending to what pur- 
| ported to be a ‘metal register, I was told by M. 
Walcker that his father considered the ordinary pipe 
| metal of too soft a material for such large and 
heavy pipes, and whenever used for this purpose, the 
great weight of the metal would soon cause them to 
bend or give way at the foot, and as few persons were 
willing to pay the cost of tin (the proper material) 
there was no alternative but to make the wooden pipe 
act asa substitute. In regard to the tone of these 
pipes, they certainly Jack the metallic quality, and 
the break between F. F. F. F. and F. F. F. F sharp 
(where the metal pipes begin) is quite perceptible to 
the ear; but on the other hand, each of them possesses 
a round, full and genuine note, which responds in- 
stantly to the touch of the pedal-key, and notwith- 
standing the break, and the slight difference in quality 
of tone, between the wooden and metal pipes, I 
think (all things considered) that Herr Walcker has 
acted wisely and with good judgment in this matter. 
Among the almost endless variety of registers be- 
longing to the Ulm organ is one called the Physhar- 
monica. This stop is, in fact, simply a Harmonium 
reed, enclosed in a long and narrow box, with a lid 
capable of being raised or shut by means of a foot 
pedal ; but the only effects producible from it are a 
crescendo and diminuendo of the most feeble charac- 
ter, and so slight in extent and short in duration as 
scarcely to be perceptible to the ear; and though 
Mr. Walcker chose to dignify this step with the name 
of Swell, I was unwilling to allow the title or to ad- 
mit that he had made a correct application of this 
now very significant term. Still I feel inclined to 
welcome the Physharmonica stop, with all its short- 
comings, and general inefficiency, and in doing so, 
let me express the hope that its introduction into 
German organs is but the initiatory step towards the 
adoption of the English and American Swell organ, 
with its real crescendos, diminuendos and sforzandos, 
and its other capabilities for grand and legitimate 
effects. 

I have already expressed the opinion that the 
German reeds are inferior in tone to the best Eng- 
lish and French stops of the same class; but by 
this I do not mean that they are actually bad, or defi- 
cient in all good qualities. ‘The Ulm organ possesses 
a great number and variety of reeds, and many of 
them are quite effective, and sound very well, when 
used with other unison registers, but if tested alone, 
they are found to be deficient in some of the qualities 
belonging to a first class reed stop; yet such is the 
quantity, variety, and consummate excellence of the 
Flue work, that when the reeds are used with the full 
organ these defects are scarcely noticeable, and per- 
haps by the unpracticed ear would never be detected. 


The principal Pedal organ is, without exception, 
the grandest, most complete and effective that I have 
| ever heard. The key-action is easy and elastic to the 
touch, noiseless in its movement, and the pipes re- 
spond instantly to the pressure of the keys. Among 
the great number and variety of registers belonging 
to this department, is a sive-rank mixture, of remark- 
able excellence and effectiveness, and I am glad to 
know that this stop is to be introduced into the Bos- 
ton organ. It is of 32 feet tone, the lowest note be- 
ing composed of a sixteen and eight feet pipe, quint, 
ten and two-thirds, and tierce, that is, five pipes to 
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each note, throughout the key-board. I have never 
heard a pedal mixture at all comparable to this, and 
when our organists and organ builders hear the one 
which is to be placed in the Boston organ, I am sure 
they will fully corroborate the opinion I have ex- 
pressed. The sixteen and thirty-two feet open diapa- 
son stops, made by Herr Walcker, are, in all respects 
the best that I have ever heard, and, in my judgment, 
are greatly superior in tone and equality of voicing to 
the English and French stops of the same class ; and 
this superiority I attribute to the fact that the Ger- 
mans adopt smaller scales for their large open pedal 
pipes, and in this way are enabled to produce a purer 
and better quality of tone. I passed some two hours 
in examining the mechanical details of the Ulm or- 
gan, and perhaps a longer time at the manuals, in 
carefully testing the effects of the different registers, 
both singly and in combinations, and the conclusions 
I arrived at were, that the mechanism of this instru- 
ment is strong, durable, and faithfully made, though 
the workmanship may not be so highly finished as 
that produced by the best English and French build- 
ers. But in regyrd to the voicing ot the flue work, 
(by which term I include all the pipes but the reeds) 
and the quantity and quality of tone produced, I con- 
sider this instrument as unsurpassed by any organ of 
modern times; and as to its power, brilliancy, and 
capacity for grand and broad effects, I believe it to 
have no superior in Europe. My next communica- 
tion shall contain accounts of the celebrated organs 
of Weingarten, Berne, and Fribourg. S. 2. 2. 
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Peeps at Italian Papers. 
No. Il. 


By Trovator. 

What are they doing now in Italy? At latest 
dates they were of course playing Verdi. But even 
Verdi is being rivalled in popularity by an older, 
better,’and less celebrated composer, Pacini. At Lodi 
they are playing Pacini’s Safo, in which the prima 
donna Zecchini is praised to the skies and called both 
egregious and insuperable—which must be very 
gratifying to the lady in question. At Naples, at 
about the 13th of March, they were playing Doni- 
zetti’s Maria Padilla, which, with the exception of 
the duet for two female voices, was but coolly re- 
ceived. At the small Teatro Nuovo, a new opera by 
Carlo Rispo, a new composer, has just been pro- 
duced. It is his first work, and is called “ Don 
Chisciotte.” The Omnibus newspaper says: “ With 
laudable intention in Chesciotte, his first opera, the 
author, who does not seem to affect the vivacity and 
spirit of buffo music, has in this work paid less atten- 
tion to its comic suggestions, and devotes himself 
more to the expression of its poetic sentiments. 
However, this opera of Rispo is not free from a cer- 
tain exaggeration and mannerism, which is derived 
less from the natural inclination of the composer, 
than from the study of various works of the present 
school of art, in which the authors seek to astonish 
with startling effects rather then with gentle beauties. 
Yet the work has great merit. ‘The most admired 
gems are a lovers’ duet, a quartet, and a battle 
scene.” 

At Modena, the favorite prima donna, whose name is 
Carmelina Proch, has had a farewell benefit. ‘ She 
was regaled,” says / Pirata, “ with magnificent and 
precious objects, with sonnets, epigrams, crowns and 
bouquets.” 

At Bukarest, Meyerbeer’s Robert, with a Signora 
Gianfredi as Alice, a basso, named Benedetto, as Ber- 
tram, and Stigelli as Robert. They have had a great 
squabble in this theatre because the seconda dona, 
Zenoni, who sang Isabella, refused to sing any 
longer, unless she could have the part of Alice. So 
the opera had to be withdrawn. 

At Novara, J Lombardi, with Signora Rolandini 
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as Giselda, and the tenor Zennari, and baritone Mas- 
siani, has been successful. 

At Venice, Pacini’s Saltimbanco has had a great 
success. One of the Venetian journals says :—“ It 
“is a true masterpiece, worthy of being ranked by 
the side of Suffo, and other great productions of its 
learned author, both for the originality of its char- 
acter, the effect of its melody, its dramatic power, and 
fine instrumentation.” 

In Pesaro, the birthplace of Rossini, an opera by 
Ricci, entitled Crispino €/a Comare, has met with 
success. ‘The same opera has also been produced at 
Lisbon and Lugano. 

In Florence, at the Teatro Ferdinando, somebody 
named Sofia Lorini-Vera, has just had a benefit, 
at which she sang selections from Matilda di Shabran 
and Tyovatore. ‘In these pieces,” says Jl Pirata, 
“she was, without exaggeration, great, admirable, 
sublime !! ” e 

At Oporto, a new composer, named Sanelli, has 
produced a new opera entitled Fornaretto. 

At Madrid, the tenor Giuglini, and the pretty 
English Prima Donna Eliza Kennett, have been sing- 
ing in Lucia. 

At Trieste, a new opera called June Gray, by Meng- 
hetti, has completely failed. 

At Mantua, they have been playing 2igoletto. The 
scene of this opera is laid at Mantua. 

At Rome two prime donne, Maray, and Tortolini, 
have taken a joint benefit. The season closed with 
the Elisir d’ Amore. 

At Palermo, the tenor Salviani, who sang some 
time since at New York, in the Prophet, has been 
singing in Trovatore and Traviata. 

At Barcellona, a new opera by Achille Peri, called 
Victore Pisam, has been produced with eminent 
success. 

At St. Petersburg, the favorite basso Marini, so 
well known here, has contracted a fourth engagement. 

At Parma, Rosa de Vries has been singing with 
more success than at Palermo. 

At Rimini, they are playing Verdi’s early opera, 
I Due Foscari. 

At Madrid, Madame D. Angri has been singing 
with great success — Mirate, the tenor, has signed an 
engagement for Rio Janciro. 





Mozart —Child and Man. 


The life of Mozart, as it is reflected, first as regards 
his prodigious and prodigiously overtaxed childhood, 
in the letters of his superstitious and money, no less 
than art-revering father; secondly, as regards the 
meteor-like career of the matured genius, in his own 
correspondence with his friends, his family, his wife, 
forms a subject of contemplation too deeply interest- 
ing to our readers, musical and the rest, that we 
should need offer any apology for the insertion of the 
following series of letters carefully translated from 
yarious sources, and annotated with a view to com- 
plete the body of biographical information they pre- 
sent. — London Mus. World. 

No. 1. 


Mozart, Senior, to M. HaGenaver, a Merchant of 


Salzburg.* 
Linz, 3rd October, 1762.¢ 

You have perhaps thought us arrived, when, in 
fact, we had only reached Linz? ‘To-morrow, with 
God's permission, we shall resume our journey. We 
should have been at Vienna by now had we not been 
kept prisoners at Panau five whole days. This delay, 
which was owing to the Bishop of Passau, has cost 
me eighty florins, which I should have touched at 
Linz had I arrived sooner. I must be content with 
some forty florins left us from the concert we gave 
the day before yesterday. Wolfgang obtained the 
favor of appearing before the Prince Bishop of Pas- 
sau, from whom he received — one whole ducat ! 

My children are cheerful, and are quite as much at 
ease everywhere as if they were at home. This little 
one is familiar with every body, and especially with 
the officers, whom he treats at first sight as though 
he had known them always. The dear children are 
the subject of general astonishment, especially the 
boy. 

Count Herberstein and Count Schlich, who are in 
command over the province, want to have our arrival 





at Vienna preceded by a great hubbub. All prog- 
nosticates that our affairs will go on well. God grant 
us only a.continuance of good health, as hitherto. I 
beg that you will, as soon as possible, have four 
masses performed for us at Maria-Plani. t 


No. 2. 
From the same to the same. 
Vienna, October, 1762. 

We started from Luiz on St. Francis’ day, and ar- 
rived in the evening at Matthausen. The next day 
we reached Ips, where two Minnorites and a Bene- 
dictine, who had been at the waters with us, solem- 
nized mass. Meanwhile, our Woferl flourished it in 
such fair and proper style upon the organ, that the 
Franciscan Fathers, who were just sitting down to 
table with a number of guests, left the refectory and 
hurried to the choir. ‘They could not recover from 
their amazement. We passed the night at Stein, and 
Wednesday we arrived here. We escaped all the 
annoyances of the custom-house — thanks to my Lord 
Woferl, § who, in the twinkling of an eye, had struck 
up an intimate friendship with the receiver, taught 
him the piano, played him a minuet on the violin, 
and hoped he should have the pleasure of seeing him 
again. 

Notwithstanding the abominable weather it is, we 
have already been to a concert at Count Collalto’s ; 
the Countess Sinzendorff took us to the house of 
Count Willschegg and to Count Colloredo’s, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, where we met the 
ministers and all the grand ladies of Vienna, with 
whom we conversed. Among others were the Chan- 
cellor of Hungary, Count Palffy, the Chancellor of 
Bohemia, Count Chotsek, and Bishop Esterhazy. 
The Countess gave herself great pains on our account, 
and all the ladies are raving about my son. Our 
fame has already spread to all quarters Thus I was 
at the opera on the 10th when I heard the Archduke 
Leopold, speaking out of his box to an adjoining, 
say: There is a little fellow just arrived at Vienna 
who, I am told, plays admirably the piano, &c. The 
same day, at 11, I received an order to proceed to 
Schoenbrunn. || The next day we were put off to the 
13th, as the 12th, the festival of St. Maximilian, was 
a gala day, and it was desired to hear the children 
quite at ease. Every one is seized with admiration 
at my little boy, and all agree in finding him possess- 
ed of wonderful aptitude. The court expressed a 
desire to hear him before we sought for a reception. 
Young Count Palffy, on his way through Linz, heard 
from the Countess Schlich that we were to give a 
concert in the evening ; by dint of persuasion, she so 
prevailed upon him, that he left his coach at the door 
and accompanied the countess to the concert. He 
was extremely astonished, and directly after his arriv- 
al spoke of it to the Archduke Joseph, who related it 
in turn to the Empress. As soon as it was known 
we were in Vienna, an order was conveyed to us to 
appear at court. I should have given you an account 
of our presentation immediately after, had we not 
been obliged to go off at once to Schoenbrunn, to the 
residence of Prince Hildburghausen; and six ducats 
have prevailed against the pleasure of writing to you 
directly. Even now I have only time to tell you that 
their Majesties § received us with such extraordinary 
favor that a minute account would appear fabulous. 
Woferl jumped on the knees of the Empress, flung 
his arms about her neck, and devoured her with ear- 
esses. We remained with her Majesty from three to 
six o’clock, and the Emperor himself came into the 
next room, to bring me to hear the Infanta play the 
violin. Yesterday, St. Theresa’s day, the Empress 
sent us her private treasurer, who appeared in grand 
gala before our door bringing two complete suits for 
my two children. It is this personage whose charge 
it is to fetch and conduct us to court. This afternoon 
they are to go to the two youngest Archduchesses 
and afterwards to Count Palffy. Yesterday we vis- 
ited Count Kaunitz, and the day before Countess 
Kinsky and Count Udefeld. 


No. 3. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, October 19, 1762. 

T have been sent for to-day to the private treasurer. 
He received me with the greatest politeness, and asked 
me, in the Emperor’s name, whether I could not re- 
main some time longer in Vienna. I throw myself at 
the feet of his Majesty, was my reply. Thereupon 
the treasurer handed me one hundred ducats, adding 
that his Majesty would soon summon us again. 

Do what I will I cannot see how I am to return 
before Advent. I shall take care to obtain before- 
hand a prolongation of my leave of absence.** For 
though I should leave hence in a fortnight or three 
weeks, yet must I travel slowly with these children 
that they may rest occasionally and not fall ill. 

To-day we go to the French Ambassador, and to- 





morrow to Count Harrach. All these personages 
have us fetched and brought back in their carriages, 
accompanied by their servants. We are engaged 
from tive, six days, and a week beforehand, not to be 
too late. Lately we were at one house from half-past 
two till four. Thence Count Hardegg had us fetched 
in his carriage, and brought, full gallop, to a lady’s, 
where we remained until half-past five. Thence we 
had to go to Count Kaunitz, where we stayed until 
nearly nine o’clock. 

Should you like -to know what kind of suit was 
brought to Woferl? It is of the finest cloth lilac 
colored ; the waistcoat is in moiré of the same color ; 
coat and waistcoat trimmed with a double border of 
gold lace. It had heen ordered for the little Arch- 
duke Maximilian. Nanerl’s dress was made for an 
archduchess. It is of white taffeta, brocaded with all 
manner of trimmings. 


* He was the landlord of the house occupied by the Mozart 
family. 

+ The whole Mozart family, father, mother, son, and daugh- 
ter, had set out for Vienna on the 19th of September, 1762. 
John Chrysostom Wolfgang Gottlieb Mozart, born at Salzburg, 
January 27, 1756, was therefore six years of age; his sister, 
Marie-Anne, was born August 29. 1751. and consequently elev- 
en. Leopold Mozart, the father, born December 14, 1719, mar- 
pond November 21, 1743, Anna Berslina, born December 25, 


t Acelebrated place of pilgrimage, one league from Salzburg. 

§ Diminutive for Wolfgang. 

|| Summer residence of the Emperor. 

¥ Francis I. and Maria-Theresa, who had sixteen children, 
among whom were the Emperor Joseph 11. and the unfortu- 
nate Marie- Antoinette. 

** Mozart was in the service of the Prince Bishop of Salz- 
burg. in the capacity of Vice-Capellmeister, violinist, and lead- 
er of the orchestra at the Court concerts. 


(To be Continued.) 





Negro Minstrelsy in London. 


London is proclaimed to be the healthiest capital in 
Europe. It is also said to be the most cleanly. We 
are not so well learned in statistics, nor so deeply 
yersed in the chronicles and testimonies of Boards 
of Health and Registrars General as to be enabled to 
dispute the former proposition. The latter, we fancy 
will hardly be universally accepted. If London be 
the cleanest capital in Europe, however, all we have 
to say is, we pity all the other chief citics. No 
doubt London is well drained, well watered, and well 
swept—the last two frequently to the utter inconve- 
nience of the inhabitants—but can any amount of 
drainage, watering, and sweeping make amends for 
the abominable smoke nuisance 4 Can any care and 
pains expended in scouring and purifying the streets 
make the atmosphere clear, or keep the pavement 
white? No—coal, when heated, will necessarily 
smoke, smoke will necessarily ascend, end the soot 
will as inevitably fall. This is the great grievance 
of the metropolis—it is inundated by the “ blacks.” 

A nuisance somewhat similar in complexion, and 
no less grievous and intolerable, is involved in the 
continuous influx for years of sable musicians from 
America. They infest our promenades and our con- 
cert halls like a colony of beetles. If we avoid their 
presence in street or music-room, their names and 
designations stare us out of countenance from dead 
walls, boardings, lamp-posts, and the interior of om- 
nibuses. If we read the advertising columns in the 
journals, our eye is arrested by a long list of musical 
performances to be given, after the most approved 
fashion, by these ebony artists from the regions of 
the sun. Even Epsom and Hampton are not sacred 
from their influence. The great Derby race is run 
amid a salvo of bones and banjos, and the Surrey 
and Middlesex Stakes are contested to the aeccompa- 
niment of “ Dandy Jim from Caroline,” or “ My old 
massa tol’ me so.” 

There must be something wonderfully attractive 
to a certain section of the public in nigger melodies 
or nigger minsirels to account for this, unless we sup- 
pose that modern taste is entirely depraved. So 
many of these fellows would not travel such a 
distance from their native country if they were not 
sure to meet with encouragement, and if those who 
preceded them had not returned home with well-lined 
purses. That the populace have a liking for nigger 
entertainments is beyond all question, since at no 
former period were there so many black troupes in 
London, who are all making money. Chief of these 
are the famous “ Christy’s Minstrels,” who have 
earned a high reputation in their own country, and 
who won such applause in England as to induce a 
speculative manager to engage them recently for a 
series of performances in the French capital, with so 
much success, indeed, as to make M. Calzado himself 
exclaim with a woe-begone countenance—‘ Would 
that Mr. Mitchell would exchange his ‘ blacks’ for 
my ‘whites.’’* If all the “ Minstrels,” in talent, 
conduct, and respectability, were like ‘“ Christy’s,” 
we shonld have little to find fault with, although still 
much to complain of. What we want to know is, of 
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what utility are the minstrels or their performances, 
and how is it that they have been allowed to 
swell into such importance? Now that they have 
lost their novelty, in what can their attraction con- 
sist? Woolly heads, ruled shirts, and high collars, 
have long ceased to surprise and delight, and. the 
most violent antics and emphatic contortions of coun- 
tenance are to be detected only in the lowest grade of 
the “black art.” When an attempt was made to 
refine on the entertainment, the characteristic was 
lost. A nigger concert without grimace and copious 
gesticulation would be simply an ill entertainment. 
Unfortunately, the refiners soon saw their error, and 
resumed the demonstrative phase, or we should have 
got rid of the nigger concerts altogether. The mo- 
ment they became respectable they would cease to 
attract. There is no such fortune in store for the 
public. Three “high class” nigger companies 
nightly tender their songs and their postures to an 
admiring British audience. The “ Christy’s min- 
strels”” lead the way, followed, longo intervallo, by 
the “Ohio Minstrels,” who are suceeeded by the 
“ Black Opera Troupe.” How many more “ rare 
birds,” which might be likened to “ black swans ”’— 
who, unhappily, never sing their dying songs—are to 
be met with, housed in the metropolis, may be ascer- 
tained at the police stations. We take no account of 
such “cheap blacks.” 

We should be sorry if the legislature interfered to 
put down the nuisance. Persecution might only cre- 
ate an undue sympathy, which might make matters 
infinitely worse. Let us live in hope. “ Christy’s 
Minstrels,” by their really clever performances, have 
made that entertaining which otherwise would have 
provoked laughter only. It is pleasing to know that 
n the minstrels “life's copy’s not eterne,” and that 
some day or other their light must be dimmed. 
When they have departed, the “ Black Opera” and 
the “ Black Concert”’ will cease to live. People 
will grow friendly, and no longer quarrel about black 
and white, and nigger-tunes will be appreciated with- 
out any reference to the color of their interpreters. 
Let the “sable professors ” therefore, “ frolic while 
’tis May.” Let the foolish be amused, and the 
weakly be excited. Those who cannot understand 
may yet have their ears tickled, and the’ senseless 
and devoid of judgment may be moved to mirthful- 
ness by uncouth voices and extravagant gestures.— 


Musical World. 





Parisian Gossip—Rossini, Lablache, &c. 


I mentioned in my last letter that Louis Napoleon 
gave a free performance of “ Hereulanum,” Mons. 
Felicien David's new opera, to the choral societies. 
I have heard since they behaved with the utmost 
rudeness at the opera. They bawled, whooped and 
crowed, and hissed everybody and everything except 
M’me. Lauters and M’lle. Emma Livry, You know 
the Paris societies are called Orpheans. They figured 
in the procession and mass celebrated by the Provis- 
ional Government in memory of the victims of the 
Three Days of February. A boy seeing their banner, 
exclaimed, ‘Look! look there, Louis ! there are the 
orphans of the victims!’ ‘ Well, Francois, all I 
can say is that they are the meanest, most unnatural 
fellows I ever saw, to be going about town singing 
in. that way while their fathers are corpses.”’ “ Lor! 
Louis, they have got pensions from the Government, 
and that’s what they are singing for.” “ Oh! that’s 
it. I dont wonder at them now.” I think I told you 
that Mons. Roger’s voice has almost entirely gone. 
His exertions in “ Herculanum ” have injured it a 
great deal. It is whispered that Mons. Auber heard 
him at the last performance of this new opera, and 
said, “ By Jove! there is the first fellow I have heard 
who has adopted the new ‘pitch,’ alluding to the 
lowered “ pitch” recently made the standard by the 
French Government. Rumor, who knows everything, 
says M’me. Roger is furious that any suspicion has 
got _— of the extinction of her husband’s voice, 
and she vows, by all her penates, that he has ten 
years’ reign yet as first tenor of the Grand Opera. 
’Tis most true, Ma’am.... “if, like a crab, he could 
go backward.” 

Have I or not told you that Rossini is about to 
give his friends a “ Joan of Arc,” which M’me. Al- 
boni is to sing? Rossini’s first wife, M’me. Colbran, 
a popular songstress, died young, and some years 
after her departure he married M’lle. Olympe Pelis- 
sier, a beautiful woman, with an admirable voice, 
who, when he addressed her, was studying under his 
guidance for the stage. Before he addressed her, 
and while she was thinking of visiting London during 
the concert season, to make herself known profes- 
sionally, Rossini wrote for her, at her solicitation, a 

viece of music composed to exhibit her talents in the 
Post light, and which, being acknowledged for his 
composition, would attract notice to her. She did 
not go to London, and did not appear in public, but 





beeame M’m>. Rossini. The piece he composed for 
her was “Joan of Arc.” It has lain in his writing 
desk ever since then, until Rossini discovered it re- 
cently, and gave it to M’me. Alboni to sing. 

Rossini has never been in finer spirits than he is 
now. He is full of his youthful fun and anecdote. I 
told you t’other day how he wanted to bary a medal 
of Caracalla in the corner stone of his house at Passy 
to run a rig on some future Monkbarns : “‘ Who will 
prove, in a long dissertation,” said Rossini, “ that I 
wrote music in the days of Caracalla.” A few days 
ago, one of the musical composers of Paris sent Ros- 
sini a copy of his last new opera. Rossini sent him 
back a valuable present, with a sheet of paper con- 
taining these words : ‘ Rossini to ——, (the compo- 
ser’s name,) his musical peer.”’ ‘ Good heavens, 
maestro! ’’ exclaimed an acquaintance, “ how is it 
possible you can call that fellow your peer? he does 
not write music.” “Nor do I. It has been ten 
years since I touched music paper.” I must repeat 
to you a story he tells about Lablache, and then si- 
lence my pen, which I know has been quite too musi- 
cal today. Poor Lablache was absent-minded 
enough at times. One day the King of Naples sum- 
moned him to the Palace. Lablache obeyed, and 
stood waiting his turn of audience in the drawing 
room, which preceded His Majesty’s closet. It was 
full of courtiers, who all knew him, and flocked 
around him to enjoy the brilliant conversation of the 
great singer; for Lablache was a thoroughly educa- 
ted and intellectual man. As he had a bad cold, he 
asked permission of the gentlemen present to keep 
his. hat on, which was, of course, instantly granted. 
The conversation was suddenly interrupted by the 
appearance of an usher, who told: Lablache the King 
was waiting for him. Lablache took up a hat and 
walked rapidly towards the King’s closet, which he 
entered, bowing and scraping, persuaded his manners 
were most courtly. The moment the King saw him, 
he roared with laughter. Lablache blushed and felt 
exceedingly awkward. ‘ My dear Lablache,” said 
the King, ‘“ what in the deuce are you going to do 
with the hat I see you hold in your hand?” “ 1 beg 
ten thousand pardons, Sire, I....really, do not.... 
understand Your Majesty ?”’. .. .“« I beg your pardon, 
my dear fellow, for I cannot see what use you can 
make of the hat you hold in your hand.” “ Why 
....Sire....I wear it.” Lablache, joining panto- 
mime to speech, attempted to put the hat on his head. 
The hat in his hand struck the hat on his head, and 
for several minutes Lablache did not know what to 
make of it; then he recollected how the mistake oc- 
curred, and begged the King’s pardon, but the King 
was laughing so heartily he could hear nothing, and 
Lablache joined His Majesty’s laughter.— Corr. of 
New Orleans Picayune. 





Congregational Music. 
To the Editor of the Christian Inquirer : 

Tt seems that many of the churches which formerly 
depended upon congregational music, have found it 
impracticable, however desirable it may have been 
considered. 

Rev. Dr. Bellow’s Church, of this city, and Rev. 


Mr. Longfellow’s, of Brooklyn, have both tried the | 


congregational system, and have both returned to a 
quartette choir. In the last Number of the Christian 
Register, we find the following article respecting the 
Unitarian and the “ Orthodox ” churches of Spring- 
field, Mass : 

The Republican says that the Unitarian Society in Spring- 
field. after four years’ experience of pure congregational sing- 
ing, has modified it by the introduction of a quartette choir, 
as leaders of the common voice. The first Congregational So- 
ciety (Rev. Mr. Parson's). after a year’s similar experience, has 
introduced a like modification. 

We believe Rev. Dr. Farley’s Church, of Brook- 
lyn, for a season endeavored to supply the music by 
the congregation, and went so far as to employ a 
chorister to instruct the younger people of the Society 
for the purpose ; but this church now employs a 
quartette choir also. 


Rusic Abroawd., 


Sr. Pererspurcu, April 16.— Madame Bosio’s 
mortal remains were conveyed yesterday evening, at 
eight o’clock, in the midst of an immense crowd, to 
the vaults of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Nevsky Perspective was literally blocked up by the 
multitude from the house of mourning, at the corner 
of the Sadoiva, to the church, and it was with great 
difficulty that, after the prayers had been recited by 
the clergy in the chapel lighted up with tapers for the 
occasion, the coffin, carried on men’s shoulders, could 
be transported to its provisional destination. Per- 





sons belonging~ to all classes of the population 
thronged around it. We never before witnessed such 
eagerness. 

Before the funeral procession left, it was found 
necessary to close the entrance of the house of death, 
and great difficulty was experienced in clearing the 
stairs and passages, which had been invaded by the 
crowd a full hour before the ceremony. Garlands, 
flowers, and chaplets were sent, from all quarters, 
both to the church and poor Bosio’s house. An im- 
mense basement for the coftin may be formed of them 
in the burial vault. The funeral service will, as we 
have already announced, be performed to-morrow, 
Saturday, at eleven o’clock, in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Persons who have received invitations are 
requested to bring them to the door of the vestry, 
and to enter the courtyard of the church by the Mi- 
chael place. 

Istp., April 17.-—- The funeral obsequies of Mme. 
Bosio took place to-day, at eleven o’clock, in the 
midst of a large concourse of people. The Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Catherine was full long be- 
fore the appointed hour, although it had been found 
necessary, on account of the crowd which besieged 
the place, to admit only the persons furnished with a 
special letter of invitation. We cannot, without ex- 
posing ourselves to the risk of omitting many impor- 
tant names, enumerate every one present on the 
occasion. Members of the diplomatic body, of the 
highest government offices, and of the army, were 


first rank. Art, science, and literature, also, contrib- 
uted their numerous delegates and most noble patrons. 
The students of the University and of the Special 
Schools were to be seen among ofticers of every grade 
and of all arms, and of emp/oyé in the various depart- 
ments of the pgblic service. 

The coffin, covered with chaplets and flowers, had 
been placed, the previous evening, on a raised plat- 
form, before the choir. 

At eleven o’clock precisely mass begun. Mozart’s 
Requiem was executed by the artists of the German 
opera and the choristers of the church. The com- 
rades of poor Bosio had left a fortnight before her 
death, and it will be a bitter cause of regret to them, 
in addition to the share they take in our common 
grief, that they were no longer here, to send towards 
heaven the last prayers for the deceased with their 
friendly voices. 

About half-past twelve the procession set out from 
the church. Thanks to the intelligent measures 
adopted by the Grand-master of the Police, General 
Count Schouvalow, who, with great tact, was himself 
present to maintain order, there was only a momen- 
tary stoppage on leaving the church, and, immediately 
afterwards, the procession was enabled to pursue its 
course towards the cemetery of St. Mary. The 
throng was enormous, and was no less so even at the 
cemetery, whither the cortéyge had been preceded by a 
great many ladies who were found there weeping and 
praying. 

The choristers of the Italian Opera, also, were 
| there, and executed a dirge. 

After the prayers of the clergy, the coffin was low- 
ered into the grave, which the chaplets and bouquets 
filled up, as it were, ina moment. One of the gen- 
tlemen present then pronounced the following 
words *— 





‘Before this tomb is closed, permit me, gentlemen, 
to bid a last farewell to the eminent artist, to the dis- 
tinguished woman, to the excellent friend, whose 
death has so suddenly struck with affright our admi- 
ration and our sympathy. 

“Her life was very short, but how well was it em- 
ployed! Born on the 29th of August, 1829, at Turin, 
Angiolina Bosio, after completing her musical studies 
at Milan, commenced, at the early age of 16, the ca- 
reer in which she rendered herself illustrious. 1 could 
not, even if I wished, at present describe in detail her 
existence of resolute labor and of ever-increasing 
success. Her life will, doubtless, be accurately re- 
lated elsewhere. The glorious wanderer was feted 
by turns in Italy, at Copenhagen, Madrid, Paris, Ha- 
vanna, New York, London, again at Paris, and in St. 
Petersburgh, where, for the last four years, she 
achieved her most brilliant victories. 

“A few weeks since, an august testimony of kind- 
ly justice — an exceptional honor, and, as it were, a 
solemn attestation — sanctioned the triumphs of a 
talent which had exhausted the formulas of praise and 
the expressions of enthusiasm. But, alas!) Madame 
Bosio scarcely enjoyed this mark of distinction which 
no other lady ever obtained! As if, thenceforth, she 
had nothing more to expect which could still honor 
or flatter her—she was doomed to go no further. 
She is here ! 

“Poor Bosio! Was the character of the Traviata, 
in which she achieved her greatest success, simply a 
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mixed up with the most distinguished ladies of the. 
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“Must we regard as a presage the two successive 
seasons terminated by that fatal drama of which she 
embodied the grace, the pity, the poetry and the charm, 
so poignant and yet so filled with attraction! Which 
of us, when she suffered the melodious death of Vio- 
letta, could think he was listening to the dying strains 
of the swan? Such was, however, the case ; we were 
to hear no more. 

“Gentlemen, I will not speak to you of her as the 
great artist; my words would be cold and rapid be- 
fore your recollection of her. But her friends, in 
whose name I have the painful honor of now address- 
ing you, have lost one blessed with a heart, a kindly 
grace, a serious intelligence, and a playful spirit, 
which rendered the sympathy they experienced for 
this truly distinguished woman even more lively than 
their admiration for the artist. She divided her life 
into two parts; one belonged to the public, and this 
was the largest part; she reserved the other for her- 
self, and kept it within a circle of select friends. She 
was honor itself, and the living worship of duty. She 
was pious, and her art was for her a second religion. 
No obligatory labor daunted her ; she dreaded indulg- 
ing in any fancy which might have so fatigued her 
that the public would have had to suffer from the fact. 
It was with her a question of dignity. She possessed 
legitimate feelings of pride, but no one ever found in 
her any of that susceptibility which degrades amour- 
propre to jealous spite. She was kind, but her friend- 
ship never outstripped her esteem. We guessed her 
charity, but she herself concealed it with such care 
that we needed the revelations which have followed 
her death to learn all the extent of her generosity. 

“ Poor Bosio ! 

“ But is she, after all, the person we ought to pity ? 
Her soul has mounted upwards again to its divine 
origin, and, God, doubtless, has granted her prayers 
and our own. Our regret is presumptuous, and our 
grief egotistical. It is for ourselves that we weep, and 
for the void she has left. 

“Oh, no! we weep for her also ! 

“ We weep, in the midst of really public mourning, 
for her last hours, when she kad to suffer the horrible 
sight of death approaching, with a slow but sure step, 
to crush all her affections, all her hopes, and all her 
dreams of repose, after her laborious exertions for 
We weep for that persevering cour- 
age which a breath of wind has rendered suddenly 
sterile! We weep, because the faith we have in the 
soul, and the reason which we invoke, cannot prevent 


its being a heart-rending thing to behold one so young * 


die all at once in the vigor of life, and in the splendor 
of her fame — die, at the very moment she was able 
to think of her own happiness, after having devoted 
herself so long to our amusement ! 

“ Thus, in this country, where her mortal remains 
will repose, far from the soil which bore her first steps, 
bitter regret will survive her; and, when the hearts 
which loved her shall have ceased to beat, tradition 
will preserve her dear memory in the land which is 
henceforth the native country of our remembrance of 
her. 

“ Adieu, Angiolina Bosio, may your body repose 
peacefully in this faithful earth, and may your soul 
not forget us in its present abode. Adieu!” 


Atter a last prayer by the priest, the crowd began 
slowly to retire ; it appeared to quit the tomb with 
regret, as though it still cherished an impossible and 
touching hope. All eyes were filled with tears, and 
we never saw, under analogous circumstances, a 
crowd depart more affected or more melancholy. 


Paris. 

A new singer, Madame Hermann Csillag, has ap 
peared at the Grand-Opéra, as Fides in the Prophete. 
This lady comes from Vienna with a great reputa- 
tion, having been prima donna of the German Opera 
for some time. Her voice is a powerful mezzo-sopra- 
no, of good quality, though not rich in tone, and 
under perfect command. Ter acting is full of intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm. She was very successful, 
and was admirably seconded, in the parts of Jean of 
Leyden and Bertha, by M. Roger and Madlle. Dussy. 
At Vienna, Madame Hermann Csillag appeared in 
Mr. Balfe’s opera Acolanthe and Meyerbeer’s Etoile 
du Nord. . 

The success of the Pardon de Ploérmel, eminent at 
first, rather increases than retrogrades. Two repre- 
sentations were given in Holy Week, when, notwith- 
standing the influence of that sacred season, devoted 
by most good Catholics to fasting and praying, the 
theatre of the ee was crowded in every 
part. Fra Diavolo runs side by side with Meyerbeer’s 
new opera, and has an attraction entirely its own. 
The performance of M. Montaubry in the Brigand 
Captain is much admired. Madlle. Lefebvre is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing in Zerlina, and Madlle. Lemercia 
makes a capital Pamela—the Lady Allcash of the 
English version. 7 





Rossini has at length broken through his deter- 
mination, and has in reality “assisted” at a public 
entertainment. On Sunday week (the 17th instant), 
the Société des Concerts had inserted in their pro- 
gramme selections from the great composer’s Stabat 
Mater, and the finale to Moise. On perceiving Ros- 
sini, the audience rose en masse and received him with 
thunders of acclamations. At the end of the concert 
the same enthusiastic demonstrations awaited him, 
and continued until the illustrious master had made 
his escape through a private door. Her Majesty the 
Empress honored the performance with her pres- 
ence. 

Mdlle. Emeny Legrua, an artist well-remembered 
at the Grand Opéra, has returned to Paris, after a 
sojourn of three years at Rio Janeiro. 

Caroline and Virginia Ferni, two violin players of 
repute, have announced a concert for the 3rd of May, 
at the Salle Herz. 

M. Hans Bulow, the pianist, and son-in-law of 
Franz Liszt, will give a second concert in the Salle 
Pleyel-Wolff, on the 5th of next month, when he 
will execute Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, No. 101, 
besides a prelude and fugue of Bach’s, morceaux of 
Mozart, Chopin and Liszt, together with a fantasia 
upon Hungarian Melodies, and a “ transcription ” of 
the march from TYannhduser, by Herr Richard Wag- 
ner. 

You have already, I doubt not, heard of the death 
of the celebrated tenor and master of singing, Nicolo 
Tacchinardi, father of Mad. Persiani. This eminent 
virtuoso died a few days since at Florence, in the 88th 
year of his age. He was born at Leghorn, on the 3rd 
of September, 1772, and from the earliest age dis- 
played an extraordinary predilection for music. He 
began by playing the violoncello in the orchestras of 
theatres, where, subsequently, he won renown as a 
singer. After he had been several years on the stage, 
the French General, Miollis, heard him at Rome, and 
engaged him for the Italian Opera at Paris, and ap- 
pointed him chamber-singer to the Emperor Napo- 
am After this engagement he was heard no more 
in Italy, except on one occasion, when, desirous to 
behold his native country, he accepted the same title 
of chamber-singer at the Court of ‘Tuscany, and con- 
sented to sing at the theatre of La Pergo!a. Having 
renounced the stage, he commeneed giving instruc- 
tions in singing, and his daughter constitutes the 
most celebrated example of his method of teaching. 
Tacchinardi was not a musician merely. He had a 
very lively taste for the fine arts, and numbered all 
the great artists of the day among his friends. One 
of the most intimate of these was Canova, who has 
bequeathed to us his bust in marble. Tacchinardi 
was extremely short in stature, and by no means 
prepossessing in appearance. An anecdote is related 
of him to the following effect :—One evening, while 
singing on the stage in presence of a large assembly, 
he was by no means treated with the respect due to 
the first tenor of the establishment. Stopping in the 
middle of one of his songs, he came forward to the 
foot-lights and addressed the audience thus:— 
“Gentlemen, I do not present myself before you that 
you may see me, but that you may hear me.”—Mus. 


World. 


The trilogy ‘T.’Enfance,’ by M. Berlioz, was exe- 
cuted, as part of a sacred concert, at the Opéra Comi- 
que of Paris, this day, sen’night. On Thursday week, 
a new setting of “the Seven Words,” by M. Gounod, 
was performed at Lyons. 


London. 

The Atheneum, of April 30, keeps us informed of 
the doings at the two Italian Opera housess inclu- 
ding debuts of several new singers, and new laurels 
won by some old favorites on this side of the water. 
The comparison of Rossini with Verdi will find 
sympathy. 

Royan Iranian Opera, Covent Garprx.— 
“Innocence of stealing a silver spoon” (vide the 
answer of the wit in Byron’s Memoirs) is but a silly 
subject for a tragico-sentimental village opera,—yet 
who can help feeling the enormous relief, that turns 
from the roasting and revengeful gipsy in ‘II Trova- 
tore’ to the thievery of “ the chattering pie” in ‘La 
Gazza’? And, so far as musical genius. freshness, 
and pathos are concerned, what an abyss is there be- 
twixt the grim nonsense of the new opera and the 
sickly nonsense of the elder one—betwixt Signor 
Verdi and Signor Rossini! There are more ideas in 
the Introduction to ‘La Gazza’ than in the entire 
‘Trovatore’ (in which, by the way, the Afiserere 
might never have been written had not a certain 
“ Qual mesto gemito,” in ‘Semiramide,’ gone before 
it). Then there are “Di piacer,” as a sortita un- 
paragoned,—dnets, trios, quintets,—a pair of finales, 
the second beginning with that capital funeral march 





JSraming the prayer of the half-dying girl on her way 


to the scaffold,—but what is there not in point of 
music? If the maestro was too careless in accepting 
his stage subjects, no one, since Music began, has 
been so prodigal in decking them—if not with the 
resources of science, with the treasures of genius. 
The vein of Signor Rossini is the true vein, for it is 
the vein of inexhaustible melody—not excluding ex- 
pression, not precluding science. A time may come 
when every opera from his pen will be hunted up 
and treasured, as though it was so much old gold or 
imperishable jewelry. This is no opinion of to-day, 
but an old one strengthened by comparison and ex- 
perience, and emphasized to the utmost by the re- 
vival, on Tuesday, of Signor Rossini’s ‘ La Gazza,’ 
—not his best opera, though still an Olympus height 
above Signor Verdi’s best opera. 

Signor Rossini’s operas, however, were written for 
singers,—not the bald, bawling, declamatory people 
who in Germany and in Italy have tried of late to 
make sound pass for smging. And thus, though 
they are sure to return, the fact may happen when 
there are no artists to be found capable of executing 
them. Think, for instance, of the changes which 
have passed over the world since ‘La Gazza’ was 
given with its great “cast” in 1838! Who that 
thinks can avoid feeling how immense is the amount 
of musical loss? Yet the opera, as times go, is well 
mounted at Covent Garden Theatre. We have good 
hope of Mdlle. Lotti, whose voice is a reality—one of 
excellent kind, and who has time to give the labor 
required to make it flexible. The part of Ninetta is 
one of great difficulty in the florid execution it re- 
quires :—and the sortita was the worst given. In the 
concerted music the voice of Mdlle. Lotti told excel- 
lently. The duet ‘ Ebben ” was so well sung as to 
get an encore,—and the verse which opens the Rondo 
finale was given even better. If this lady compre- 


‘hend her position she will do good service to the 


stage, even in Rossinian opera. Madame Nantier- 
Didiée is, without question, the best Pippo we recol- 
lect ; she sings the music with due brillianey and 
pathos, and looks the part to perfection. Signor 
Gardoni is a good Giannetto; Signor Ronconi is a 
wonderful Podesta, managing to get through the 
music though it contains hardly a note which suits 
his voice,—in action mean rather than malignant. 
Signor Debassini, though compelled to retrench some 
of the florid passages of Fernando’s music, in which 
Signor Tamburini used to revel so triumphantly, is 
still effective as the deserter-father. The subordi- 
nate characters, too, are well filled. But the feature 
of the evening was the overture, which went with a 
splendor and spirit enough to make its tantalizing 
writer’s ears tingle as he sits in his retreat of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, just doing enough to keep himself 
in public view. If there be losses, there are gains 
also. We doubt whether any such orchestral execu- 
tion existed when Signor Rossini was writing his 
operas as that now secured by Signor Costa. Noth- 
ing of the kind, at all events, was even dreamed of in 
England. The eneore was furious. The whole opera 
was well received, — what wonder ? 


Drury Lane.—Drury Lane Theatre, freshened 
up with white draperies, made comfortable with the 
most brilliant of carpets, and the softest of elbow- 
chairs by way of stalls,—decorated with flowers, and 
blazing with lights, opened for its Royal Italian 
Opera season on Monday :—the opera being ‘La 
Sonnambula.’ Musically the start was not aus- 
picious. When we recall the sounding promises of 
Mr. Smith, which announced sixteen operas as capa- 
ble of representation at a few hours’ notice—the first 
opera given, and this about the most hackneyed and 
the simplest of the list, should have been better ren- 
dered by orchestra and chorus than it was. The two 
were never neatly together, nor wrought comfortably 
with the principal singers. Among these, the artist 
to be most expressly commended is the veteran Sig- 
nor Badiali: whose singing as Count Rodolfo was 
warm, finished, and masterly,—a new proof, had we 
needed it, that Time has nothing to do with style. 
Quite the reverse has to be said of Signor Mongini, 
the much-talked-of tenor. This gentleman, though 
disabled by a cold, exhibited an organ of the finest 
possible quality,—capable of delivering pure chest- 
notes to A natural, if not B flat, above the line—a 
voice in which power does not exclude sweetness. 
But the use to which it was put! We remember 
Signori Fraschini, Negrini, Bettini, Baucarde: none 
of them were good singers (as we understand the 
word)—yet all of them seem greut singers if com- 
pared with the new comer. Emotion may deprive a 
man of some of his powers :—catarrh of others :—but 
neither will give him a bad delivery, wrong readings, 
and false taste,—nor prevent exercised ears from ap- 
preciating what is good and real. Signor Mongini 
is agreeable looking ; but as an actor his earnest wish 
seemed to be to sing his scenes with Amina to the 
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stalls, whose occupants, not the Somnambulist, ex- 
clusively benefited by his distress and jealousy in the 
chamber-scene. With Miss Balfe’s best will to put 
herself in the way of being scolded, her agonized 
lover rendered this impossible : so determined was 
his resolution to ignore her presence. The prona 
donna—by accident, not discourtesy, noticed last— 
was singing with great care, and acting with great 
animation. She has been trained to the utmost :— 
she gives all that her voice can give, pleasingly ; she 
is fearless, finished, and redundant in execution. Her 
voice has subsided into a mezzo-soprano, most power- 
ful in its five upper notes: but it may be doubted 
whether it is capable of abiding “ wear and tear” in 
a theatre; and it is certain that with half the orna- 
ments that she uses, and those more tastefully selec- 
ted, the singer would produce double the impression 
that she produces. Miss Balfe is too interesting and 
too accomplished to confound wrong with right, and 
not to be warned that she is doing so. On Tuesday, 
‘La Favorita’ was given, with Mdlle. Guarducci 
(of whom we must speak on some future occasion ), 
and Signor Giuglini. The tenor, we perceive, was 
most warmly received. 
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Music IN THIs Numper. —Continuation of the opera, Don 


Giovanni, arranged for the Piano-Forte. 
— 
Italian Opera. 

Mr. ULLMANN’s company returned to us 
last week, and made a brilliant opening on 
Thursday evening. In spite of ten days rain, 
the lateness of the season, the satiety of a whole 
winter's pleasures, the Boston Theatre was com- 
pletely filled with as fine an audience as we ever 
see on such occasions. The as yet fresh charms 
of the pretty little opera of “ Martha,” by Von 
Flotow, heard here only twice before, last season, 
was in great part the secret of such unexpected 
concourse. The good houses have continued, 
nightly, from that time to this. Martha 
played on Thursday evening and Saturday after- 


was 


noon, and Lucrezia Borgia on Friday evening. 
The second performance of Martha was the 


best, although both were good. The piece was 








well cast, well put upon the stage, and all the | 


persons entered con amore into their parts, so as 
Of the 
opera itself our first impression has been quite 
It is full of pretty, lively, facile mu- 


to make a genial, pleasant whole of it. 


confirmed. 
sic, on Which a cleverly contrived series of play- 
ful, sentimental situations and adventures, and 
graceful comedy of dialogue and action, with 
touches of the serious, are floated easily and hap- 
pily enough — music more Italian than German, 
more French than Italian, and appealing with 
the argumentum ad hominem to popular English 
sympathies by the perpetual introduction of the 
* Last Rose of Summer,” as well as of a swag- 
gering old chorus tune or two. 
acts it is all very genial and charming; nothing 
finely imaginative, nothing that shows genius, 
nothing very original, but graceful, natural, spon- 


taneous and flowing. The music just serves its 


purpose of setting the little play afloat, of blend- | 


ing dialogue and action into a fluid and harmo- 
nious whole; it is pleasant to the ear and no- 
where overstrained. It is just where it begins to 
grow serious, just where the sentimental element 
comes in, and where the music makes higher pre- 
tentions, that it begins to sound weak and tedi- 
ous. Nor is it, as a whole, considered intrinsi- 
cally as music, an opera that can long wear. 
Elegance and ease and liveliness cannot save it ; 
the bloom of novelty wears off and leaves it 
common-place and threadbare. 





In the first two | 





| 
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In the performance there was a great deal to 
enjoy. If this return of the opera brought no 
other new gain, it is at least no small refresh- 
ment that it gives us Miss ADELAIDE PHILurrrs, 
as new, as she was supposed well known. Her 
pretty part of Nancy was from first to last in all 
respects artistic arid most charming. Her voice, 
so large, and rich, and warm, has acquired new 
flexibility and smoothness; she has lost much of 
that thickness of utterance ; and her delivery is 
beautifully finished and effective both in melodic 
aria and in the nimble parlando of the comic di- 
alogue. Her fine figure, easy grace of motion, 
and perfect naturalness of action made up one 
whole with her singing. In her abundance of 
witching, merry by-play, she was just a match for 
Formes, and these two were precisely what the 
play required. There is no overstraining and no 
nonsense about the performance of Miss Phil- 
lipps; the quality thereof is good and whole- 
some ; you can but like her heartiness. It was a 
decided triumph for our young townswoman, here 
in her slow-believing home; such recognition was 
worth waiting for, since there can be no question 
now that it was fairly won. Miss Phillipps has 
nobly justified the interest which the young girl 
inspired in Jenny Lind, and which led that gene; 
rous woman to contribute largely, both in money, 
and in advice more precious, to her obtaining the 
best musical culture that Garcia and other Euro- 
pean masters could afford her. 


Mme. LABorDE of course vocalized with ex- 
quisite facility and fineness in the difficult and 
florid soprano music of Martha, and sang “ The 
last Rose” unsurpassably well so far as grace of 
execution goes. 

Of Formes, as farmer Plunkett, there is no 
need of saying that he was, what every one can 
always rely on him to be with certainty, all that 
his part can possibly require. The rich, round, 
organ tones of his bass voice seemed more satisfy- 
ing and more musical than ever; his manly reci- 
tative smacked of 
thoroughly in his part, and never, for a moment, 
out of it, acting always to a charm; and if he 


whole-heartedness; he was 


does sometimes sing a little out of tune, you pass 
it over as a mere accident in him, so much ab- 
sorbed are you by his solid, genuine, great quali- 
ties. 

There was a new tenor, Signor SBRIGLIA, in 
the part of Lionel. 
tenors, of whom we have so many lately. He has 
a fair voice of rather a metallic quality, not with- 
even when forced to somewhat 


out sweetness, 


painfulintensity on a high note. — Ilis intonation 
is generally true, and execution good ; and he 
sang, at least on Saturday, with considerable 
Herr Mvetier, with his portly voice 
By 


the way, it was a curious feature of this enter- 


abandon. 


and figure, made a very good Sir Tristam. 


tainment that, of the quintet of principal singers, 
one only was Italian, Sig. Sbriglia; Laborde is 
French; Miss Phillipps, American; Formes and 
Miiller, 
were as effective as before, under the energetic 
baton of Herr ANscunuTz, but sometimes furious- 


German. The choruses and orchestra 


ly noisy. 

LvcreziA BorG1a.—The representation of 
Friday was, as a whole, above the average, and 
by no means one of the very best we can remem- 
ber. Mme. GAazzaniGa somehow did not quite 
reproduce the fine impression we received of her 


a few years since. She labored in her singing, 


One of the light and little | 


j 














and her impersonation of Lucrezia was not sus- 
tained throughout to that dramatic height for 
which she surely has the gift. Yet there were flash- 
es of the true fire, passages that were marvellously 
well done. We cannot think that she was quite 
herself that night. Again it was Miss PimLiiprs 
who lent most charm and freshness to that repe- 
tition of a well-worn piece. She sang and looked 
and acted Maffeo Orsini more satisfactorily to 
our taste than any of her predecessors. In point 
of voice and singing only Alboni has surpassed it. 
In all those passages where her voice should stand 
prominently out before the loud orchestra and 
chorus in the first act, it was perfectly effective. 
She sang the Romanza with just the right kind of 
warm, rich, romantic coloring; and her “ Drink- 
ing Song” was so perfect as to be like a new 
thing; that large, full trill of hers had really a 
luscious quality ; she was compelled twice to re- 
peat it. Chaste, honest, wholesome, generous 
singing, we call that. 

Much was expected of the new tenor, STEF- 
FANI, and much, if not all, was realized. He is 
a tall, broad-shouldered, manly looking fellow ; 
acts earnestly, although a little awkwardly, but 
not extravagantly; and has a voice of good ring 
and volume, quite musical and sweet when mode- 
rately employed, but of a splitting quality, when 
forced to fortissimo in high notes; it is as if the 
tone clove the air, like a tough resisting medium, 
with wedges. He reminds you somewhat of 
Benedetti, though without his magnetic, intellec- 
tual foree. He sings well, but with far less 
smoothness, sweetness and finish than Brignoli. 
In Di peseator, and in the Trio, he made an ex- 
cellent impression. 

Signor FLorEeNza lacked dignity for the Duke. 
There is no repose about him. IIe attitudinizes 
and grimaces fiercely. His baritone is ponderous 
and powerful, and at times rich; but certain bad 
tricks in its delivery, which were always noticea- 
ble, seem to have become more fully pronounced, 
such as that of violently jerking out the sound, 
instead of letting it roll forth continuously. The 
parts of Gubetta and the Duke’s spy were more 
than respectably filled by Signors DuBrEvIL 
and QuINTO. 

La Favorirta, which was performed on Mon- 
day, fell very far short of the mark of a perfect per- 
formance. The energetic and loud beating of 
Mr. AnscuvvTz in the beginning gave sure signs 
of unsatisfactory and inadequate rehearsal, which 
were entirely fulfilled by the performance. The 
orchestra was uncertain and the choruses dragged, 
and the principals failed to enter into their part 
with the necessary fire. Signor DUBREUIL was 
entirely incompetent for the role of Balthazar, 
which Marini, Badiali, and have made 
one of the most important in the, opera. His 
voice, though correct and not unpleasing, lacked 


others 


the majestic volume which the dignity of the 
character imperatively demands. FLORENzA, 
too, appeared to less advantage as the King than 
in many other characters ; his voice seemed hard 
and worn, his action sometimes bordered on the 
ludicrous, and was surely far from indicating the 
dignity of a King Don Alfonso of Castille. His 
nether limbs too were arranged in the stripes of 
our country’s flag (the stars left out), which gave 
a singularly odd effect to his “ make up.” The 
ensemble of these voices injured the concerted 
music, and till the last act, every thing fell quite 
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flat and died npon the ears of the audience, save 
here and there an aria by Gazzaniga and Stef- 
fani. But they reserved their forces for this last 
act, which}was so admirably sung and acted as to 
redeem the performance from the disgrace of 
failure, and conclude it in a triumphant blaze of 
glory. The applause conferred, and justly too, 
upon STEFFANI’s Spirto gentil, and on the duet 
which ends the opera, was impetuous and tumul- 
tuous, and we must confess that the finale has 
rarely or never, perhaps, been rendered with 
more spirit and splendid effect. Signor Steffani 
has that rare talent in a tenor, of abandoning 
himself to his part, and of infusing into it the fire 
and passion which the part of the primo tenore 
always requires and almost never receives. His 
fine personal presence and commanding figure 
aid him not a little in giving due effect to the 
parts that he assumes. GAZZANIGA was well 
mated with him as Leonora, and sang throughout 
the opera with her wonted beauty and expression. 





Norma was the piece on Tuesday evening. 
We were not present, but can well credit the re- 
port of LABorpe’s unsurpassable vocalization in 
Casta Diva and the other florid melody, and of 
the grandeur of the Druid High Priest of Formers. 
GuiI0NI is said to have been an excellent Adal- 
gisa, and SrrerFAnr to have made the most of 
the “ungracious part of Pollio.” 





Don Grovanni. — Mozart’s master-piece must 
have one night, of course, in every opera season. On 
Wednesday evening it drew a large and eager crowd. 
The performance was indifferent as a whole, excellent 
in certain features. With a good orchestra, aud 
passable singing, the music itself always saves it, for 
that, indeed, is inexhaustible in beauty and variety 
and grandeur, in spite of imperfections in detail, the 
list whereof in this case might unroll as long as Le. 
porello’s ; instances of false tune alone were mille e 
tre. The Trio of maskers was sadly marred in this 
respect, as were other parts, by the inadequacy of the 
tenore, Signor Spriciia. His // mio tesoro was not 
edifying. After hearing Mario, one would think the 
part of poor Ottavio not one to be despised. Much 
depends on it in the first scene, with Donna Anna. 
There was dignity and pathos in Mlle. Pornsor’s 
rendering of that character ; the dramatic quality of 
her voice still grows upon us; her recitative is ex- 
pressive, and in the noble outburst, Or tu saz, with the 
preceding narrative, she showed true fire. Her sing- 
ing is artistic, and her efforts always command respect. 
Mme. Guionr appeared to uncommonly good advan- 
tage in the part of Elvira. Her rendering, especially, 
of the long recitative and aria, J/i tradi, (one of the 
finest pieces in the music, and by few attempted here), 
was a fine success. Mme. Lasorps, of course, sang 
Zerlina’s melodies with a grace and fineness not to be 
surpassed ; but there was a lack of individual flavor 
and decided piquancy, as compared with Bosio, Son- 
tag, Piccolomini, and others, and her acting was no 
more than pretty. 

FLORENZzA’s voice rang effectively in the strong 
parts of the Don’s music; but his impersonation was 
Leporello was the 
man ; — the real person of the play. Herr Formes 
Nothing could exceed the 
perfection of his acting ; while the music, in his rich, 
unctuous tones, was everywhere the native and spon- 
In the two scenes with 


often coarse and exaggerated. 


is the king of Leporellos. 


taneous language of the part. 
the statue, the mixture of terror with the buffoonery 
and cunning of the Spanish servant’s nature was inim- 
itably grotesque and true. 
mer night’s music of the churchyard scene heightens 
the effect of those supernatural and grotesque ele 
ments !— The part of Masetto seemed indifferently 


How the delicious sum- 





filled at short notice. The ball-room scene was splen- 
did, the crowd on the stage great, and the short out- 
burst of Viva la liberta —it can hardly be called a 
chorus — was so startling that it was absurdly rede- 
manded ; but there was no dancing, no three orches- 
tras playing the dance music, and the whole thing 
was got over in the easiest way. The scenic effect, 
however, of the last finale was a great improvement 
on the old childish plan of painted flames and devils. 
An imposing scene out of the ‘ Faust and Margue- 
rite ” spectacle, recently produced at the theatre, rep- 
resenting Lucifer in lurid light upon the top of a 
vast globe, after Martin’s illustrations of Milton, was 
happily substituted. The orchestra did well their 
part, and theirs, in Don Giovanni, is the all-important 
part. 


Musical Correspondence. 





New York, May 22.—On Tuesday we had 
Mason and TuHomas’s last Matinée, the series not 
having ended, as I stated a few weeks ago, with the 
previous concert. The programme was an excellent 
one— Mozart’s fresh, quaint, childlike little piano 
quartet in G Minor, a Rondeau for Violin and Piano 
by Schubert, which, with all its beauties, had the very 
coramon fault of its composer, of excessive length 
and too much repetition, and one of Beethoven’s 
latest quartets, No. 14, which was played for the first 
time in this country. This latter was most interest- 
ing —— full of exquisite beauties, but with a morbid 
vein running through it that spoke too well the un- 
happy state of mind of the composer during its crea- 
Such a work can be neither understood nor 
I envied 


tion. 
thoroughly appreciated at a first hearing. 
a friend accompanying me, who had listened to the 
practising of it from the beginning. That this prac- 
tising had been thorough and arduous, the fine ren- 
dering of the exceedingly difficult music plainly 
showed. 

Besides these instrumental pieces, we had a couple 
of songs by a young débutante—a member of a 
gifted family, Miss WoLtennaurr. This young 
lady — and very young she seemed, has a fine, pure 
voice, which, in the upper region, is also very pow- 
erful. She was evidently, however, exceedingly 
nervous, and probably hardly did full justice to 
herself. She sang Mendelssohn’s Zuletka with much 
feeling, and, by way of showing variety of style, a 
song by Rossini, Za Separazione. She evinced proof 
of good training, but is hardly yet far enough ad- 
vanced, and is also too young to enter the lists as a 
public singer. A few years more of study, both here 
and in Europe, will undoubtedly place her high in 
the ranks of the profession. 

Two very attractive concerts were given on Thurs- 
day night; pity that separate evenings had not been 
chosen. The one was that of Mr. Aprommas, with 
the assistance of Madame Ane. ‘The latter played 


exquisitely as always, the first movement of Beet- 
4 


hoven’s Sonata Op. 54—called “L’ Aurore,” a 
modern trio with the harp, “ Les Mancenilliers ” of 
Gottschalk, Prudent’s ‘Danse des Fées,” and in 
answer to an encore the “ Lucia ” of the latter com- 
poser. Chickering’s pretty little hall was thoroughly 
filled, and all seemed to enjoy the music. At the 
same time, Mr. Mitts gave his first concert at Ni- 
blo’s. His own choice of pieces was excellent, and 
calculated to show him in every variety of style. 
First, with Messrs Nori and Beremann, he gave 
us 2 Trio of Mendelssohn, (I forget the opus or key) 
then, alone, Liszt’s arrangement of the March in 
Tannhiuser, the A minor Etude of Thalberg, and 
Chopin’s Polonaise in FE flat; and, with Mrs. Mills, 
Moscheles’ JZommage d@ Handel. Mrs. Mixts, of 
whose powers no one had previously been aware, 
made her debut that evening, and acquitted herself 
most creditably. She rendered the very difficult 
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Treble of Moscheles’ Duo with a force and precision 
which took every one by surprise. It may not be 
out of place here to mention a bit of romance connec- 
ted with this young artist couple, which is generally 
believed authentic among us. It is said that Mr. 
Mills and his wife became acquainted at the conser- 
vatory of Leipzig, and soon preferred each others’ 
company to the rest of the world. There was a 
mamma in the case, who, as the young man had yet 
to make his own way in the world, was prudently 
averse to trusting her daughter to his care, 
and to cut the matter short at once, resolved to 
put the sea between the lovers, and remove to 
America, where I think she had friends. But in spite 
of the secrecy in which this plan was kept, a little 
bird whispered it in the ears of the lover, and he, 
thinking that “faint heart never won fair lady” im- 
mediately took passage in the same vessel, and the 
result was, that the young people were married soon 
after their arrival in this country. I hope I have not 
been too personal in relating this story ; it is gener- 
ally known here, and my main object in giving it is 
to refute some reports less creditable to Mr. Mills 
that are said to be current in your city. 

The remaining performances of Thursday’s concert 
were vocal, and were very unattractive as regards the 
music, and not much less so in performance. Mr. 
Simpson’s voice is sweet — too sweet, but very weak, 
and his singing lifeless. A Mr. Tuomas sang a Ger- 
man ballad, and the comic basso aria from Ceneren- 
tola, but as he enunciated without the least distinctness, 
it was difficult to make out in what language he was 
singing, though it finally proved to be English. In 
answer to an encore, the man had the audacity to 
produce a ballad with jive verses to the same tune, 
the words of which (of which only one in ten could 
be understood) were meant to be comic, but failed 
utterly in effect. 

The remaining singer, though a lady, I have left 
to the last, as being the best. Miss Brainerp’s fine, 
true voice always tells, even though it must be, no- 
ticed with regret, that she does not progress. Her 


| fioriture, particularly her trill, the other evening, were 


beneath criticism. I should advise her to confine 
herself to slow movements, and long drawn notes, as 
the want of flexibility in her voice is too apparent in 
more rapid movements. Nor is her choice of pieces 
generally good. A song by Wallace and a “ Polka 
Song’”’ by an unknown, “Imogene Hart” are not 
very attractive or interesting. It is with regret that 
I speak so plainly of this lady, who has always been 
one of my favorites, and who is a pains-taking student, 
but I would warn her, while there is yet time, against 
retrograding instead of advancing. 

Tt remains to speak of Mr. Mills’s performances— 
what more can I say than that they were excellent 
throughout? This young man has succeeded wonder- 
fully in the short time that has passed since his arriv- 
al, in winning the public favor — and this is all the 
more satisfactory, as he never for a moment resorts to 
clap-trap attractions or humbug of any kind — mod- 
est, unassuming, always true to himself, as an artist, 
(I judge only from his appearance in public), exceed- 
ingly versatile in his powers, he satisfies the listeners 
completely, in every respect, and wins the admiration 
of all, both artists and audience. Tis choice of pieces, 
too, is excellent, and, though his repertoire is not ye- 
very large, he is constantly adding to it. May he re- 
alize all the promises he gives ! 

“ Trovator ” keeps you an fait of operatic doings, 
o I will only mention them in connection with as 
complaint I have to make against Strrakoscu. He 
has a bad way of imposing upon his audience. He 
advertises Matinées with one entire opera and one 
act, or the like, of another. When the time comes, 
however, the “entire opera” is mutilated in the most 
absurd manner, some most important part being omit- 
ted, as, for instance, the “mad scene” in Lucia, or 
that whole part of Za Favorita in which Fernando 
learns Leonora’s position, and rejects her. And that 
this is not done to save time, is proved by the length 
of the intermissions, which would be sufficient to act 
the omitted part twice over. It is, in plain words, 
an imposition. —t— 
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The Paris correspondent of the Picayune (New 
Orleans) gives us this : 


We have not only Mons. Meyerbeer’s new opera, but we 
have, too, Rosstn1’s cantata, ‘Joan of Arc.” Mme. Alboni 
sang it, Rossini himself accompanied her!! A very select 
company was invited to hear it; among the guests were Prince 
Poniatowski, the Prefect of the Seine, Baron de Rothschild and 
wife, Mme. Orfila, Mons. Auber, Mons. Caraffa, Mons. Bazin, 
Mons. Vivier, Mr Lumley, the celebrated impresario, M'lle. 
Taglioni, Mme. Plessy, and Mme. Ferraris. Several of Rossini’s 
guests were absent in consequence of a singular coincidence 
I have told you that Rossini fonnd he had such troops of 
friends his house could not hold them all, and he had been 
obliged te discriminate between them and in favor of the inti- 
mate friends with whom he was personally acquainted. It 
happened that the first card he issued were as follows : ‘* Mons. 
and Mme. Rossini beg you to spend the evening with them on 
Friday, the first of April.’ Rossini is so fond of practical jokes, 
a good many guests looked on the invitation as an ‘* April 
fool,” and kept at home. The cantata is fully equal to any 
thing Rossini ha#"written. 


Rusic Abrowd. 


London. 


The Philharmonic Concerts have commenced. 
The first programme of the season was as follows : 


Sinfonia in E flat, No. 8. Haydn. 
Aria, ‘* Non so donde viene ’’°—Signor Belletti. Mozart. 
New Concerto, Violin (MS.)—Herr Joachim. Joachim. 
Scena, ‘* Infelice ’’—Madame’Anna Bishop. Mendelssohn. 
Overture, ‘* The Kuler of the Spirits.” Weber. 
Sinfonia in D, No. 2. Beethoven. 
Duetto, *‘ Se la vita,”’ (Semiramide)—Madame Anna 
Bishop and Signor Belletti. 
Solo, Violin—Herr Joachim. Bach. 
Overture, ‘* Zauberfléte. Mozart. 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 





Rossini. 


Herr Joacuim’s Concerts.—The quartet con- 
certs announced by Herr Joseph Joachim, have been 
looked forward to by amateurs of classical music with 
the utmost interest. The later quartets of Beethoven 
are too seldom heard—those styled the “Posthumous” 
scarcely ever; and yet they deservedly rank among 
the noblest productions of the German “ tone-poet.”’ 
The design of Herr Joachim is to include as many 
of these as possible in the series of performances 
which began on Wednesday night in Willis’s Rooms, 
before such a union of connoisseurs as is rarely found 
assembled at a musical entertainment. That of all 
living violinists, now before the public, Herr Joachim 
is the most accomplished—whether as a “ virtuoso,” 
possessing all the secrets of modern mechanical dis- 
play, or as a master of the great and lasting school 
—is indisputable ; and that his reading of Beethoven's 
most profound compositions is incomparable must be 
admitted without a dissentient voice, The most re- 
fined enjoyment was, therefore, anticipated ; nor was 
expectation in any way deceived. The programme 
occupies so small a space that we are able to make 
room for it : 

Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 


Quartet in F minor, Op. 95. 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 127. 
Quartet in F, Op. 59 
Thus, it will be seen, there were only three pieces ; 
but three pieces of such transcendent worth, execu- 
ted in a manner fully to justify the epithet perfection, 
are a sufficient tax on the attention of all who set a 
yroper estimate on the value of music of the very 
Righest order—music that appeals to the heart and 
the intellect just as much as it enchants the ear. As- 
sociated with Herr Joachim were Herr Ries (second 
violin), Mr. Webb (viola), and Signor Piatti (violon- 
cello). Finer quartet playing was never listened to. 
Not merely were the passages given with faultless ac- 
curacy, the melodious phrases delivered with a senti- 
ment that left nothing unexpressed ; but there was— 
best of all—a common sympathy among the four 
players which showed that they must have practised 
together diligently, with an artistic resolution to do 
honor to the honored composer, whose music it was 
their task to interpret. Beethoven was king of the 
evening, and—as we have had more than one occa- 
sion to remark, after hearing Herr Joachim in music 
of this elevated character—it was not until the termi- 


nation of the performance that the audience remem- 


bered the high merit of the executant to whose ef- 
forts they were indebted for such unmingled satisfac- 
tion and delight, and expressed their sense of it by 
enthusiastic plaudits. Herr Joachim’s playing is as 
unobtrusive as it is remarkable for all the rarest qual- 
ities of executancy. He caleulates upon no effects 
except those which spring from a strictly legitimate 
fultilment of the Composer's design—never thinking to 
shine on his own account, but anxious, from first to 
last, to present the text in its integrity. The ert of 
selfdenial—which he owns in the highest perfection, 
and by which alone full justice can be done to the 
works of the great masters—is one of Herr Joachim’s 


most enviable acquirements; and to this chiefly, | 


amid all his other qualities, he is indebted for the rep- 
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utation he has obtained as the first classical violinist 
of the day. 

We have said that finer quartet playing was never 
listened to, and we may add that never was fine 
playing more thoroughly appreciated. Such, indeed, 
was the calibre of the execution that the very long, 
elaborate, and almost uniformly serious quartet in E 
flat became quite as clear and intelligible to the audi- 
ence as even its universally popular companion in F, 
the first of the set dedicated to Count Rasoumowsky. 
If Herr Joachim goes on, the so-called “ posthu- 
mous” quartets (which were engraved during the 
lifetime of the composer, and corrected by his own 
hand) will soon cease to be a mystery. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—Judas Maccaleus, 
which was given on Wednesday last by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, seems to have been most aptly 
suited for the present time, its martial character and 
fine spirit-stirring music harmonizing well with the 
warlike events now impending. ‘The entire execu- 
tion was highly to be commended, the choruses gen- 
erally telling with the greatest effect. We would es- 
pecially cite “Fallen is the foe,” “We never will 
bow down,” and the final “ Hallelujah,” in which the 
breadth and grandeur of Handel are everywhere 
manifest, and which seemed to inspire the ‘ 700.” 
Madame Ruderdorsff, who sustained the principal 
soprano part, produced a marked sensation in the air, 
“With mighty kings.” Mr. Sims Reeves’ execution 
of the difficult and trying musie which falls to the 
share of the first tenor, was beyond all praise, and his 
declamation of the soul-stirring air, ‘ Sound an 
alarm,’’ enough to rouse the enthusiasm of even the 
most apathetic. Setting at naught the conventional 
regulation forbidding applause, the delighted audi- 
ence burst forth unanimously, and would not be re- 
pressed. Signor Belletti gave the principal bass part 
with all the care and finish which invariably mark the 
performances of this thorough artist. Miss Laura 
Baxter and Miss Banks (both, we believe, debutantes 
at the Sacred Harmonic) although at first apparently 
laboring under slight nervousness, sang their respec- 
tive parts most creditably ; and in the duet, “O lovely 
peace,” called forth the merited approbation of the 
andience. Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. Thomas, 
also, were highly efficient aids in the tenor and bass 
music allotted them. The next oratorio is to be Js- 
rael in Eqypt. 











Tue Lonpon PoLYHYMNIAN Cuotr.—This choir, 
consisting of about eighty men’s voices, under the 
able conductorship of Mr. W. Rea, gave a public 
concert at the Hanover-square Rooms on the 27th 
ult., assisted by Miss Kate Morrison, as pianist, pu- 
pil of Professor Sterndale Bennett. The following 
selection was provided : 

Part song, ‘‘ Come, bounteous May "—Spofforth; Part song, 
* Lovely Night ’’—Chwatal; Glee, ** King Canute ”’---Macfar- 
ren; Part Song, ‘‘ Serenade ’’—Mendelssohn ; Glee, ‘‘ Father 
of Heroes **—Callcott; Part Song, ‘* Spring’s journey ”"—Men- 
delssohn; Solo, pianoforte, ** Variations Sérieuses,”’ Op. 54, 
Miss Kate Morrison—Mendelssohn; Part song, ‘The Merry 
Wanderer ’—Mendelssohn; Part song, ‘* Nature’s Welcome ” 
—W Rea; Part song, ‘Love and Wine ”—Mendelssohn; 
Part song, ‘‘ Hark above us’’—Kreutzer; Part song, ‘* Blue 
Bells *—Arranged by W. Rea; Finale, ‘‘ To all you Ladies — 
Calleott. 


The Polyhymnian choir was established about two 
years ago by a few gentlemen, with the intention of 
raising a body of amateurs similar to the Cologne 


Choral Union. All the members appear to possess 
good voices, and have evidently been carefully 
trained by their conductor. 


Exerisn Girr AnD Mapricgat Unton.—This 
company, the principals of which include Miss 
Banks, Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. Foster, Lockey, Mon- 
tem Smith, Winn, and Thomas, inaugurated a series 
of four morning concerts, on Monday last, at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms. The programme comprised, among 
other morceaur, Beale’s glee, ‘Go, lovely Rose”’; 
Spofforth’s glee, ‘‘ Come, bounteous May”; and 
Linley’s madrigal, “ Let me careless.” If any fault 
could attach to the selection, it would be that the old 
composers, whose works are so much prized, were 
unduly sacrificed to the moderns, the names of 
Messrs. R. Barnett, Calleott, Hornby, Goss, Hatton 
and Bishop figuring conspicuously among the dozen 
items of which the scheme was composed. Mr. J. 
L. Hatton presided at the pianoforte, when his ser- 


riably does, like a thorough master of the keyboard. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.--The programme 





| of the concert on Monday evening week was devoted 
| exclusively to English composers. The instrumental 
| selection comprised a quintet in G minor by Mr. 
| Macfarren, sonata in A major (No. 2, op. 3) for pia- 
| noforte by Pinto, Mr. Loder’s quartet in D major 
| (No. 6), and Professor Sterndale Bennett’s chamber 
| trio in A major. 





vices were required, and acquitted himself, as he inva- | 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Music By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving « f expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail. at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Evening Hymn. (Hymne du Soir.) Three-part 
Chorus for female voices, with French and 
English text. Concone. 
One of the admirable Collection ‘‘ Les Harmoni- 
ennes,”’ which are beginning to be so widely known and 
so generally appreciated on acconnt of their intrinsic 
beauty and their usefulness to the class teacher in fe- 
male schools. They supply a great want in our musi- 
cal literature, which has long been felt. This series 
has lately been translated into the German language 
for the second time, which fact furnishes ample proof 
for their excellence. 
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Spring Song. Minnie May. 
Yes, take the lute ! 


Away with care and sorrow. 


Song. Mary Asthore. 


“ 


Song. 


Who can she be? Song. Walter Maynard. 


Song of the Skylark. 


Musical pastime for amateur singers: agreeable 
melodies, easily mastered, wedded to pretty poetry. 
Each of the above would be a valuable addition toa 
young lady's Musical Folio. 


S. Glover. 


Hail ye bright and blooming flowers. (Selve voi 
che sperante). Canzonetta by Salvator Rosa. 


’Tis the noonday. (Star vicino al bel idol.) “ 
Two more of the quaint, but beautiful ditties by 
this distingnished old painter. They will appear to 
the musical connoisseurs like some precious stone freed 
from the dust of ages: sparkling and bright, as if Na- 
ture had but just created it. 
From Flotow’s 
“ Martha.” 


The bewitching melody, which is given to Lady 
Harriet in the Opera, to the buzzing accompaniment 
of the wheels. It here appears as a song only, the 
other three parts in the quartet being essentially sub- 
ordinate and merely accompanying the soprano. As 
a charming concert song, the piece is particularly rec- 
ommended. 


Spinning wheel Rondo. 


Instrumental Music. 


Beauties of Il Trovatore. Charles Grobe. 
A potpourri from Grobe’s pen is certainly something 
extraordinary, and may be called an “event.” Of 
course it contains all the pretty airs in an unexcep- 
tionable, dashing, but withal easy arrangement, which 
will delight everybody and astonish not a few. 


Traviata. C. Fradel. 35 

Adapted for beginners. Easy to play and sweet to hear. 
Frikell Galop. Jullien. 25 
yondolier’s March. G. W. Stratton. 25 


(Illustrations operatiques. 


yaicté de coeur (Herzenslust) Galop. 
F. B. Helmsmuller. 25 


Fur Jollet Galop. W. H. J. Graham. 25 


Coral Waltz. J. Dayton. 
Pretty Dance music by good authors, some of them 
long since established in the favor of the public, oth- 

ers new aspirunts, who deserve to be heard. 


Books. 

It Trovatore. (The Troubadour). Composed 
by Verdi. Containing the Italian text, with an 
English Translation, by Theodore T. Barker, 
and the Musie of the Principal Airs. 

This is the first of ‘* Ditson & Co.’s Standard Opera 
Libretto,’ — a new series, which will include between 
forty and fifty operas, and prove very desirable Hand- 
books fer opera goers, with correct versions, both in 
Italian and English, of the text. They are issued In 
a neat and attractive style and must command a very 
large sale. 


























